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breadth thrcugh the greater part of the course! gradual but constant percolation. Thus col- 
Rate Bt RSET varies between eighty and two hundred yards, | lecting and associating, they augment and form 
and its depth from ten to twenty feet. It is no) little rills, brooks, and even subterraneous ri- 
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where fed by brooks or streams; but appears|vers, which wander in darkness beneath the 


Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance.|to derive its waters wholly from fountains surface of the earth, by innumerable doublings, 


Subscripuions dad Payssente received by breaking up from its bed and banks. By tra-| windings, and secret labyrinths ; no doubt in 
vellers, it has often been compared to a great|some places forming vast reservoirs and sub- 

WILLIAM SALTER, canal, which occasionally presents elevated | terranean lakes, inhabited by multitudes of fish 

NO. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRG, banks, but generally cuts through level pine|and aquatic animals: and possibly, when col- 
PHILADELPHIA. woods, having clean, gravelly banks, and thus/lected into large rapid brooks, meeting irre- 


qatiniigerieerenmennrerennnninmmemmmmmiann, | presenting a marked contrast with southern | sistible obstructions in their course, they sud- 
For “ The Friend.” | rivers, whose —s subs iang eeeneiony — ae woe perforated — 
: . . -» | offer a mere jungle of cane-brake, tall grasses,|rocks, in high perpendicular jets, nearly to 
Ey rae one Soren ee renee als and am In Bartram’s ‘eonehe in | their Moniee nan. eedie aa istrict of 
_The last or October number of Professor) North America we find the following account|land. Thus by means of those subterranean 
Silliman'’s American Journal of Science and of this stream, and his explanation of the un-|courses, the waters are purilied and finally 
Arts, is rich both in the variety and value of y.yq} transparency of its water. carried to the banks of great rivers, where 
the contributions. The talent, science and| «he Indians and traders say that this river|they emerge and present themselves to open 
erudition which distinguish that journal have/ha5 no branches or collateral brooks or rivers| daylight, with their troops of finny inhabitants, 
given to it a character as well at home #S tributary to it ; but that it is fed or augmented|in those surprising vast fountains near the 
abroad, which places it among the most able! py great springs which break out “through | baake of this river.” 
and best conducted kindred publications of the | 46 banks. From the accounts given by them,| The clearness of the water appears to me 
day; and it is to be regretted, if it be #05 that} and my own observations on the country round |capable of farther elucidation; and the expla- 
it should have to struggle with difficulties for about, it seems a probable assertion ; for there | nation here suggested, if correct, wil! apply to 
want of adequate anpper’. But my object at| was not a creek or rivulet to be seen, running{all the fountains and lakes in that country. 
present is to offer for insertion a * The on the surface of the ground, from the great|The samples taken from the Suannee spring 
Friend,” some extracts from one of its art! Alachua Savanna to this river, a distance ofjas has already been remarked, are bronzed 
cles, headed Geological Observations UPON) above seventy miles; yet, perhaps, no part of|over with a coating of sulphuret of iron, thus 
Alabaina, Georgia and Florida, by Charles U-) the earth affords a greater plenty of pure, salu-| evincing the presence of sulphuretted hydro- 
Shepard y not the least entertaining part Of} ious waters. The unpralleled transparency |gen. Indeed the odour of this gas is often 
which consists of quotations from a delightful | ¢F these waters furnishes an argument for such ‘spoken of as being very perceptible at the 
book, with which Philadelphians at least ought |a conjecture, that amounts at least toa proba- | surface of these springs. ‘The waters, before 
to be familiar—Bartram’s Pravels; and it is) bility, were it not confirmed by ocular demon-|or as they approach the surface of the ground 
seldom that we meet with descriptions at ONCE) tration; for in all the flat countries of Care tha their course, become more or less impreg- 
so simple, natural and felicitous. Omitting) jing and Florida, except this isthmus, the |nated with salts of iron, which are constantly 
the first three or four pages, occupied with | waters of the rivers are, in some degree, turgid, |decomposed by the sulphuretted hydrogen,— 
inforination curious and fateresting to the | and have a dark hue, owing to the annual firing | the sulphuret of iron subsiding to the bottom, 
scientific, but too technical for the general) o¢ ihe forests and plains, and afterwards the! coating whatever substances it may meet, and 
reader, the writer of the article proceeds: — heavy rains washing the light surface of the| leaving the supernatant fluid perfectly colour- 
A five days’ journey through an almost un-| burnt earth into rivulets, which rivulets running | less. ‘Thus its waters are freed from all metal- 


inhabited country during the most unpropitious| rapidiy over the surface of the earth, flow into lic trees, whose presence in water iavariably 
season of the year, alone prevented me frou) the rivers, and tinge the waters the colour of, produces along with the vegetable infusions in- 
visiting the Suannee spring, which is justly re-| ley or beer, almost down to the tide near the cidental to small rivers and lakes, a dark, red- 
garded as a great curiosity in that country;|sea coast. But here behold how different the dish-brown colour. 
besides being a place of considerable resort | appearance, and how manifest the cause! for; But to give a short description of the Suan- 
in the summer, on account of its medicinal although the surface of the ground produces! nee spring :—The banks of the river are about 
qualities. I was able to obtain some information |the same vegetable substances, the soil the thirty feet high in the immediate neighbour- 
respecting it, from gentlemen at St. Mary’s;/same, and suffers in like manner a general hood of the spring. Between the river and 
who had visited it during the previous year. j|conflagration, and the rains, in impetuous! the spring, however, when the stream is not 
But before describing the spring, it may be | showers, as liberally descend upon the parched) unusually swollen, is a natural bridge, thirty 
interesting to give some sketch.of the Suannee, | surface of the ground; yet the earth being so) or thirty-five feet wide, under which the water 
or Little St. John river, into which the foun-| hollow and porous, these superabundant waters| discharged finds its way to the river. The 


tain in question discharges. The great che enema constitute a rivulet o* brook, to con-| surface of the spring is fifty feet over, and the 
racteristic of this stream is its limpidity, on|tinue any distance on its sut.ce, before they| usual depth fourteen feet. The water comes 


which account it is sometimes called the pel-| are arrested in their course and swallowed up: |to the surface under an angle of 60°; and the 
lucid river. It begins its course in the great} thence descending, they are filtered through) quantity discharged is variously estimated, at 
swamp Oaquapbenogaw or Okefonoca, near|the sands and otber strata of earth, to the|from twenty to one hundred hogsheads per 
the source of the Great Satilla river, and pur-| horizontal beds of porous rocks, which, being | minute. In order to prevent persons, bathing 
sues a southerly direction, at last emptying it-| composed of thin separable laminw, lying gene-|or diving in the spring, from being carried 
self, afier a course of two hundred miles, into} rally in obliquely horizontal directions over| through the tunnel into the river, a lattice of 
the southwestern point of Apalachie bay. Its|each other, admit these waters to pass on by| timbers is placed across its mouth. 
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the water, it is a favourite amusement to dive 
into the fountain in the direction of the issuing 
stream, which instantly brings the diver to the 
surface. When the river is much swollen by 
freshets, the mouth of the spring and the sur- 
face of the bridge are many feet beneath the 
level of the river. I could learn nothing satis- 
factory concerning the temperature of the 
water, 

Other fountains, in some respects still more 
remarkable, have been described to me as ex- 
isting upon the St. Johns; but before alluding 
to them, it may be worth while to quote the 
accounts of a few, as given by Bartram in his 
travels above alluded to. This traveller and 
naturalist observes, during his solitary voyage 
upon the St. John, while crossing that expan- 
sion of this stream called Lake St. George— 

“ The morning being clear, I set sail with a 
favourite breeze, coasting along the shores ; 
when on a sudden the waters became transpa- 
rent, and discovered the sandy bottom, and the 
several nations of fish, passing and repassing 
each other. Following this course I was led 
to the cape of the little river, descending from 
Six Mile Springs, and meandering six miles 
from its source through green meadows. I 
entered this pellucid stream, sailing over the 
heads of innumerable squadrons of fish, which, 
although many feet deep in the water, were 
distinctly to be seen.” 

Having landed and taken a position for ob- 
serving the spring to the best advantage, he 
continues: 

« Just under my feet, was the enchanting 
and amazing crystal fountain, which incessantly 
threw up, from dark, rocky caverns below, tons 
of water every minute, forming a basin, capa- 
cious enough for large shallops to ride in, and 
a creek of four or five feet depth of water, and 
near twenty yards over, which meanders six 
miles through green meadows, pouring its 
limpid waters into the great Lake George, 
where they seem to remain pure and unmixed. 


About twenty yards from the upper edge of|the picture to be within a few inches of your 


the basin, and directly opposite to the movth or 
outlet of the creek, is a continual and amazing 
ebullition, where the waters are thrown up in 
such abundance and amazing force, as to jet 
and swell up two or threes feet above the com- 
mon surface: white sand and smull particles 
of shells are thrown up with the waters, near 
to the top, when they diverge from the centre, 
subside with the expanding flood, and gently 
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the encircling aromatic grove. 

* At the same instant innumerable bands of 
fish are seen, some clothed in the most bril- 
liant colours; the voracious crocodile stretched 
along at full length, as the great trunk of a 
tree in size; the devouring garfish, inimical 
trout, and all the varieties of gilded painted 
bream; the barbed catfish, dreaded sting-ray, 
skate, and flounder, spotted bass, sheepshead 
and ominous drum; ail in their separate bands 
and communities, with free and unsuspicious 
intercourse performing their evolutio.. ‘here 
are no signs of enmity, no attempt to .vour 
each other; the different bands seem _.2ace- 
ably and complaisantly to move a little aside, 
as it were to make room for others to pass 
by. 

* But behold yet something far pune ad- 
mirable, see whole armies descending into an 
abyss, into the mouth of the bubbling fountain: 
they disappear! are they gone for ever? is it 
real? I raise my eyes with terror and astonish- 
ment; I look down again to the fountain with 
anxiety, when behold them as it were emerging 
from the blue ether of another world, appa- 
rently at a vast distance; at their first appear- 
ance, no bigger than flies or minnows; now 
gradually enlarging, their brilliant colours be- 
gin to paint the fluid. 

* Now they come forward rapidly, and in- 
stantly emerge, with the elastic expanding co- 
lumn of crystalline waters, into the circular 
basin or funnel: see now how gently they rise, 
some upright, others obliquely, or seem to lie 
as it were on their sides, suffering themselves 
to be gently lifted or borne up by the expand- 
ing fluid towards the surface, sailing or float- 
ing like butterflies in the cerulean ether; then 
again they as gently descend, diverge and 
move off; when they rally, form again, and 
rejoin their kindred tribes. 

“ This amazing and delightful scene, though 
real, appears at first but as a piece of excellent 
painting; there seetns no medium; you imagine 


eyes, and that you may without the least diffi- 
culty touch any one of the fish, or put your 
finger upon the crocodile’s eye, when it really 
is twenty or thirty feet under water. 

‘‘And although this paradise of fish may 
seem to exhibit a just representation of the 
peaceable aid happy state of nature which ex- 
isted before the fall, yet in reality it is a mere 
representation; for the nature of the fish is the 

























sequence of the nearly vertical discharge of|with the melody of the merry birds, tenants of| their conduct, for here is not the least attempt 
made to injure or disturb one another.” 


— 
For “ The Friend.”* 
The zeal, industry, and perseverance of the 


friends of the African, in England, which has 
at length, happily, become so signally triumph- 
ant, has in nothing, perhaps, been more re- 
markable, than in the variety and number of 
pamphlets and other publications on the sub- 
ject, with which they have continually supplied 
every district, village, hamlet, and dwelling, 
‘rom the palace to the humblest cottage; thus 
diffusing information and the knowledge of 
facts, convincing the judgment and awakening 
the sympathies, of every class of the commu- 


nity. One of these, an octavo pamphlet of 


about ninety pages, has lately fallen into my 


hands, which I have read with much interest 
and satisfaction. The title is, “ An Essay on 
the comparative cost and productiveness of 
Free and Slave Labour,’’ by Josiah Conder, 
author of “ The Modern Traveller,” “ Italy,” 
&c. The subject is discussed in a dispassion- 
ate manner, with much clearness aud force, 
and the reasoning illustrated and sustained by 
a formidable array of authorities and well au- 
thenticated facts. Under a persuasion that 
much of the pamphlet is of a character calcu- 
lated to arrest attention, and to shed light in 
this country, | have marked severa) passages 
which, with the editor’s permission, I should 
be gratified to have inserted in “* The Friend.” 
A CONSTANT READER. 


Is Free Labour cheaper than Slave Labour ? 


The affirmative is now all but universally 
admitted; so that the difficulty of securing 
free labour, rather than its expensiveness, is 
generally assigned as the reason for preferring 
slave labour. Still, it may not be superfluous 
to adduce facts and authorities to show, both 
that free labour is cheaper to the employer 
than slave labour to the slave-owner, and why 
it is su. 

In estimating the comparative expensiveness 
of the two descriptions of labour, there are 
three elements which enter into the compnta- 
tion: first, the amount expended in obtaining 
the labour, either in wages, or in rearing and 
maintenance ; secondly, the quantity and qua- 
lity of the work produced by the labourer; and 
thirdly, the uliimate economical effects of the 


sink again, forming a large rim or funnel round |same as if they were in Lake George or the ‘wo systems of cultivation. 


about the aperture or mouth of the fountain,|river; but here the water or element in which | 


The actual expense of slave labour resolves 


which is a vast perforation through a bed of|they live and move, is so perfectly clear and itself into the annual sum which, in the average 
transparent, it places them all on an equality | term of the productive years of a slave's life, will 
with regard to their ability to injure or escape! liquidate the cost of purchase or rearing, and 


rocks, the ragged points of which are projected 
out on every side. Thus far I know to be mat- 
ter of real fact, and I have related it as near as 
I could conceive or express myself. But there 
are yet remaining scenes inexpressibly admir- 
able and pleasing. 

“ Behold, for instance, a vast circular ex- 
panse before you, the waters of which are so 
extremely clear as to be absolutely diaphanous 
or transparent as the ether; the margin of the 
basin ornamented with a great variety of fruit- 
ful and floriferous trees, shrubs and plants, the 
pendant golden orange, dancing on the surface 
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one another; (as all river fish of prey, or such 
as feed upon each other, as well as the un- 
wieldy crocodile, take their prey by surprise; 
secreting themselves under covert or in am- 
bush, until an opportunity offer’, when they 
rush suddenly upon them:) but here is no 
covert, no ambush; here the trout freely passes 
by the very nose of the alligator, and laughs in 
his face, and the bream by the trout. 

* But what is really surprising is, that the 
consciousness of each other’s safety, or some 


of the pellucid waters, the balmy air, vibrating|other latent cause, should so absolutely alter 





of support in old age, if he survive the capa- 
city for labour, together with interest and the 
sum annually expended in his maintenance. 
Now, although the expense of free labour 
really includes the same elements, (since the 
wages of labour must be such as will enable 
the labourer to bring up his family so as to per- 
petuate the supply,) the West India planters 
are, at this moment, complaining of part of 
this necessary cost of slave labour, as their 
peculiar burden, and one cause of the admit- 
ted depression and distress. “ The West India 
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colonist,” it is said, “ is subject to a burden| who is not rewarded in proportion to the la-| enlightened understandings, have acted upon 
liar to himself; that of maintaining, be} bour he performs, works as little as he can : | different principles, and have ventured upon 

is profits what they may, the whole body of| this is an acknowledged truth, which the ex-| the expedient of giving liberty to their vassals. 

labourers, and of their furmilies existing upon| perience of every day confirms. Let a free|The event has shown this to be no less judi- 
his land.”” The cost of raising children in 
the British colonies under the present system, 
is alleged to be so great that even the old 
system of importation, if we may believe the 
West Indians, is cheaper ; and it is actually 
made the ground of complaint, that the slave- 
trading of the Brazilians gives them an advan- 
tage over the British colonies. This is con- 
trary to fact; and Mr. Cropper has shown 
that, on the contrary, the great loss which the 
Brazilians sustain by the system of importa- 
tion, is one chief means of enabling the Bri- 
tish colonies to compete with them. In fact, 
in Virginia, sleves are reared for exportation 
to the southern and western states; which 
must be taken os affording some proof that 
those who purchase them pay a price that 
covers both the cost of rearing them, and a 
profit upon the cost. Still, ridiculous as may 
be the exaggerations of the West Indians, as 
to the comparative cheapness of rearing slaves 
and of importing them, it appears from their 
own showing, that the cost of raising slaves 
is far greater than that at which the free la- 
bourer is enabled by wages to bring up his fa- 
mily. “The fund destined for replacing and 
repairing, if I may say so, the wear and tear o 
a slave,’ remarks Adam Smith, “ is common- 
ly managed by a negligent master or careless 
overseer. That destined for performing the 
same office with regard to the freeman, is 
managed by the freeman himself. The dis- 
orders which generally prevail in the economy 
of the rich, naturally introduce themselves 
into the management of the former : the strict 
frugality and parsimonious attention of the 
poor, as naturally establish themselves in those 
of the latter.” This may in some measure 
explain the fact, which is well established by 
well attested experience. Mr. Adam Hodg- 
son states, that, according to an estimate 
made in one of the slave districts of the Unit- 
ed States, “taking the purchase-money, or 
the expense of rearing a slave, with the cost 
of his maintenance, at their actual rates, and 
allowing fifteen years of health and strength, 
during which to liquidate his first cost, his 

labour will be about 25 per cent. dearer than 
that of the free labourer in the neighbouring 

districts.”’ 

But labour is cheap or dear, not merely as 
it is more or less costly, but as it is more or 
less productive. What is the result of the 
comparison between free and slave labour in 
this respect? Upon this point, we find ready 
to our hand, some testimories cited by Mr. 
Hodgson from different writers, which we 
shall transcribe. The first is that of the Rus- 
sian political economist, Storch, who bad care- 
fully examined the system of slavery in that 
extensive empire, and who gives the result c 
his observations in the following terms. 

“The slave, working always for another, 
and never for himself, being limited to a bare 


labourer work by the day, he will be indolent: |cious than humane, no less friendly to their 
pay him by the piece, he will often work to|own interests than to the happiness of the pea- 
excess, and ruin his health. If this observa-|sants; for it appears that, in the districts in 
tion is just in the case of the free labourer, it|which the new arrangement has been intro- 
must be still more so in that of the slave. duced, the population of their villages has 
“ Whilst the ancient Romans cultivated their | been considerably increased, and the revenues 
lands themselves, Italy was renowned for fer-|of their estates augmented in a triple propor- 
tility and abundance ; but agriculture declined |tion. The first noble who granted freedom to 
when abandoned to slaves. Then, the land,|his peasants was Zamoiski, formerly great 
instead of being brought under the plough,|chancellor, who, in 1761, enfranchised six 
was transformed into meadows, and the inha- | villages, in the palatinate of Masovia.’ ‘ These 
bitants of that fine country became dependent jvillages were, in 1777, visited by the author 
for their subsistence on provinces situated be-|of the Patriotic Letters, from whom I receiv- 
yond the sea. ‘The small proprietors and far-|ed the following information :—On inspecting 
iners disappeared, and the same country which |the parish registers of births, from 1750 to 
had formerly presented the smiling aspect of a} 1760, that is, during the ten years of slavery 
crowd of villages, peopled with free men in|immediately preceding [their enfranchisement, 
easy circumstances, became a vast solitude, in| he found the births 434; in the first ten years 
which were scattered, here and there, somejof their freedom, from 1760 to 1770, 628; 
magnificent palaces, which formed the mostjand from 1770 to the beginning of 1777, 
striking contrast with those miserable cabins|585. By these extracts, it appeared that, dur- 
and subterranean dens in which the slaves were | ing the 
shut up. These facts, related by the Roman | First period, there were only 43 births 
historians, are attested and explained by Pliny,|Second ditto - - 62 ditto fv year. 
Columella, and Varro. ‘What was the cause| Third ditto -  - tT atte 
of these abundant harvests?’ asks Pliny,| “*‘'The revenues of the six villages, since 
speaking of the early periods of the republic. |their enfranchisement, have been augmented 
‘It is, that at that time, men of consular dig-|in a much greater proportion than their popu- 
nity devoted themselves to the cultivation of}lation. In the state of vassalage, Zamoiski 
their fields, which are now abandoned to/was obliged, according to the custom of Po- 
wretches loaded with irons, and bearing onjland, to build cottages and barns for his pea- 
their forehead the brand of their degraded |sants, and to furnish them with food, horses, 
condition.’ The superiority of free over slave jand ploughs, and every implement of agricul- 
labourers, is even acknowledged by the mas-|ture: since their enfranchisement, they are 
ters, when they have sufficient intelligence to|become so easy in their circumstances as to 
judge of the difference, and sufficient honesty | provide themselves with all these necessaries 
to avow their sentiments? Recollect on this|at their own expense, and they likewise cheer- 
subject the passage of Columella, which I} fully pay an annual rent in lieu of the manual 
have already quoted, and in which he depicts| labour formerly exacted by their master. By 
the negligence and perverseness of slave la-| these means, the receipts of this particular es- 
bourers. In the same chapter, he advances |tate have been nearly tripled. 
as a fundamental principle, that, whatever be} ‘‘ The example of Zamoiski has been fol- 
the nature of the cultivation, the labour of|lowed by Chreptowitz, vice-chancellor of Li- 
the free cultivator is always to be preferred|thuanie, and the Abbé Bryzolowski, with 
to that of the slave. Pliny is of the same/|similar success. Prince Stanislaus, the king 
opinion. of Poland, has warmly patronised the plan of 
* Observe, that this testimony in favour of} giving liberty to the peasants. He has enfran- 
free labour, is given by Romans, who were at|chised four villages not far from Warsaw, in 
once proprictors of slaves, and the most emi-|which he has not only emancipated the pea. 
nent writers on agriculture of their time. In /jsants from their slavery, but even condescends 
manufactures, the superiority of the free la-|to direct their atfairs. He explained to me, 
bourer over the slave, is still more obvious jin the most satisfactory manner, that the grant 
than in agricvlture. The more manufactures|of freedom was no Jess advantageous to the 
extend in Russia, the more people begin to|lord than to the peasant, provided the former 
feel the truth of this remark. In 1805, M./jis willing to superintend their conduet for a 
Panteleyef, a manufacturer in the district of|few years, and to put them in the way of act- 
Moscow, gave liberty to all his workmen whol|ing for themselves. He intends giving the 
were slaves, the number of whom amounted |public a particular account of his arrange- 
to 84. The same year, M. Milioutin did the|ments, and will show how much he has in- 
same.” creased the value of his estate, as well as the 
“Tf slave labour were cheaper than free la-|happiness of his peasants.’ ”’ 
bour,” remarks Mr. Hodgson, “we might} Thefollowing additional testimonies are cited 
confidently presume that estates would be ren-|by Mr. Hodgson. The first is taken from the 
! dered less productive by the emancipation ofjelaborate treatise on Colonial Policy, by the 
subsistence, and seeing no prospect of irgprov-| the slaves which cultivated them ; but the pre-|present Lord Chancellor. 
ing his condition, loses all stimulus to exer-|sumption is contradicted hy experience. ‘Aj “* It requires very little argument to prove,” 
tion ; he becomes a machine, often very ob-|few Polish nobles,’ ee Coxe, in his|remarks Mr. Brougham, ‘ that the quantity of 
stinate and very difficult to manage. A man} travels in Poland,) ‘of benevolent hearts andjwork which may be obtained from a labourer 
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or drudge, ia liable to be affected as much by 
the injurious treatment he receives, as by the 
idleness in which be may be permitted to in- 
dulge. When this drudge is a slave, no mo- 
tive but fear can operate on his diligence and 
attention. A constant inspection is, therefore, 
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'deck towards the afterpart of the vessel, and| to take refuge there on the least appearance of 
|a serjeant called to me from above to come on|danger. This fact, I believe, has been doubt- 
deck immediately. Not being exactly aware|ed by some naturalists. The jaw of this ani. 
\of what was going on, I drew my sabre, and} mal is now at Abbotsford, having been sent to 
ran on deck without my cap. I was received|the late lamented Sir Walter Scott, by the 
| with a good laugh by the officers present, and| writer of this account. On the afternoon 


absolutely necessary, and a perpetual terror of] very soon was made aware of the object of the| of the same day, after 1 had left the ship, 


the lash, the only prevention of indolence. 
But there are certain bounds prescribed, even 


to the power of the lash. It may force the|thrown overboard in the morning, sewed up 


;men’s curiosity. It was a sight I never can|the men caught another of the gang, rather 
iforget. One of our poor fellows had ee than the first, and a bullock’s hide and 
‘horns were found in the stomach. The horns 


unhappy victim to move, because the line of|in his blanket, with a shot inside to sink him.| were preserved by the surgeon of the regi- 


distinction between motion and rest, action 
aud repose, is definite ; but no punishment 
can compel the labourer to strenuous exer- 
tions, because there is no measure or standard 


of activity. A state cf despair, and not of;two, and disappeared with their spoil. 


By some accident, the sewing must have been| ment, and appeared, when taken out of the 
iloosened, and, consequently, the body floated; | shark, to be quite soft and pulpy. 

land, just as I came on deck, two enormous} To account for this rather singular part of 
sharks made.a dash at the body, divided it in| the story, I ought to mention that the captain 
Aj of the vessel had hung several bullock hides 


industry, is the never failing consequence of | feeling of horror ran through every spectator.| on the rigging of the ship; which, producing 


severe chastisement; and the constant repeti- 
tion of the torture only serves to blunt the sen- 
sibility of the nerves, and to disarm punish- 
ment of its terrors. The body is injured, and 


| At that instant, a third shark showed himself|a bad smell, 1 ordered them to be thrown over- 
close to our vessel. I called to the men to| board on the morning of the day on which the 
keep him alongside, by throwing him pieces) two sharks were killed. 

of biscuit, at the same time desiring one of} But the most amusing part of the transac- 


the mind becomes as little willing as the limbs|them to bring me a musket; on getting which, | tion was, that a complaint was made against 


are able to exert.’ ”’ 


I fired at the animal, and the men shouted out) me by the authorities of the place, for having 


experience of our planters, that slavery is as| gave a flap with his tail, and went down, leav-| bour.”’ 


little advantageous to the master as to the man. |ing the water slightly tinged with blood. At 
The fear of punishment will never draw so'this moment, the black who beat the large 


i . . « 
much labour from a slave, as the dread of be-|drum came aft, and said to me, ** Major, if 


ing turned off, and not getting another service, | you give me leave, I kill him and eat him in 
will give a free man.’ ‘five minutes.”” I told him he should have five 
“* Burke observes, in his treatise on Euro-/ dollars for his pains if he kept his word. He 
pean Settlements : ‘I aim the more convinced |immediately produced a shark-hook, baited it 
of the necessity of these indulgences, as slaves| with a piece of pork, and, having fastened it 
certainly cannot go through so much work as/to a strong line, threw it high into the air, and 
free men. ‘The mind goes a great way in/jlet it fall with a splash into the water. The 
every thing ; and when a man knows that his effect was magical. Quick as lightning, two 
labour is for himself, and that the more he la-|of the sharks were seen making towards the 
bours the more he is to acquire, this con-|bait, and, in an instant, one of them swallow- 
sciousness carries him through, and supports/ed it. ‘* Now is the time, grenadier,”’ cried 
him beneath fatigues, under which he would) blackie ; “ clap on the rope-line, and give him 
otherwise have sunk.’ ” plenty o’ play.”” Away went the monster like 
(To be continued.) a whale, but our Othello’s “ occupation was 

— not gone,”’ and he commanded the grenadier, 

From Chambers's Edinburgh Journal. like an experienced general, unti] his enemy 

THE HAVANA SHARK. was lying speut and powerless on the surface 
Subsequent to the disastrous attack on the|of the water. A boat was now lowered, and 
American lines before New Orleans, on the 8th|the animal having been havled alongside, a 
of January 1815, the British army proceeded | noose was made on a very thick rope, and he 
to Isle Dauphine, in the Gulf of Mexico, where} was swung into the air amidst the cheers of the 
the troops remained until peace was concluded | whole fleet, every yard having been manned 
between Great Britain and the United States.|to witness our proceeding. ‘The tail having 
As the men had been for several months ex-|been cut, the shark was laid on the deck, and 
posed to severe hardships and many privations, | blackie having selected a delicate piece from 
the fleet was ordered, on its way home, to put|the shoulder, immediately proceeded to fulfil 
into different ports, for the purpose of procur-| the latter part of his bargain, by broiling and 
ing fresh meat and vegetables. The ship I'eating it. The shark measured eleven feet in 
was on board of, with the regiment which I/length, and seven feet across. The liver 
then commanded, belonged to that part of the| weighed seventy-three pounds. In the upper 
fleet which touched at the Havana, ‘The cir-|jaw were five rows of teeth, and in the under, 
cumstance I am about to relate is the capture| six rows. I had the satisfaction to see that 
of an enormous shark, which created consi-|my aim had been good, as the mark of the 
derable interest at the time. On arriving at) ball was about two inches below the dorsal fin, 
the Havana, I obtained leave from the general/and had gone “ clean through,’ as the men 
officer commending, to live on shore, for the|said. Notwithstanding this wound, the vora- 
purpose of seeing something of the island. I/cious creature had returned to the charge 
generally went on board every morning about) within five minutes. The shark was a female, 
ten o’clock, to give the necessary orders for| and contained nineteen young ones when open- 
the regiment. Several of our men had died|ed. They measured about eighteen inches 
during the passage to Havana, and were con-|each. During the time she was alongside, I 
signed to the deep in the harbour of that place.| (as well as two hundred others) had an oppor- 
One morning when I was writing in the cabin,| tunity of observing the young ones passing in 





“Hume remarks: ‘I shall add, from the/|that the ball had gone clean through him. : two of the “guardians of their har- 


By this, I suppose, they meant, that 
these large sharks, playing about the mouth of 
the harbour, prevented a great fry of smaller 
ones from entering. They certainly were en- 
titled to be considered in something like the 
light of * 'Tritons among the minnows.” 





From the People’s Magazine. 
DEXTERITY OF A GOAT. 

A correspondent informs us, that when in 
India, he was often amused by a juggler who 
came under the windows with a goat and a 
basket of blocks, one inch square, but very 
accurately levelled. Placing the four feet of 
the goat closely together on one block, he add- 
ed others under, in succession, till the goat 
was mounted in the air to the second story! 
The animal was small and well tutored—but 
even then it always seemed a most remarkable 
feat. Dr. Clarke in his Travels describes a 
similar exhibition. 


“Upon our road from Jerusdlem to Rethlehem,” 
says this writer, we met an Arab with a goat, 
which he led about the country for exhibition, in 
order to gain a livelihood for itself and owner. He 
had taught this animal, while he accompanied its 
movements with a song, to mount upon little eylin- 
drical blocks of wood, placed successively one above 
the other, and in shape resembling the dice-boxes 
belonging to a backgammon table. Jn this manner 
the goat stood, first upon the top of one cylinder, 
then upon the top of two, and afterwards of three, 
four, five, and six, until it remained balanced upon 
the top of them all, elevated several feet from the 
ground, and with its four feet collected apon a single 
point without throwing down the disjointed fabric 
upon which it stood. The practice is very ancient. 
Nothing can show more strikingly the tenacious foot- 
ing possessed by this quadruped upon the jutty points 
and crags of rocks; and the circumstance, of its abi- 
lity to remain thus poised may render its appearance 
less surprising, as it is sometimes seen in the Alps, 
and in all mountainous countries, with hardly any 
place for its feet, upon the sides and by the brink of 
most tremendous precipices. ‘Lhe diameter of the 
upper cylinder, on which its feet ultimately re- 
mained until the Arab had ended his ditty, was oniy 
two inches, and the length of each cylinder was six 
inches.” 


Thomas Booth, the corresponding clerk of 
the Tract Association of Friends, has remov- 


I beard a sudden running of the men uponj and out of the mother’s mouth; they seemed) ed to. 302 Pine atreet.. 
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THE FRIEND. ° 


Por “The Friend.” | seven hundred of the militia turned Quakers!of the church’s peace, some being gone into 
WILLIAM EDMUNDSON. and refused to fight.—Their friends, however, the loose foolish imaginaticns of Muggleton, 
(Continued from page 400, vol. 6.) were permitted to visit them on board of the|and othe:s, both out of England and of this 

Persecution continuing hoi, and most of the vessel, and after enjoying the Christian society | nation, into looseness, and the liberty of their 
Friends in many places being commitied close and converse of each other, they set sail, and | wills and carnal affections, from the cross of 
prisoners, William Edmundson was frequently returned to Antigua—thence to Barbadoes and! Christ, and self-denial, which caused great 
engaged, during the years between 1665 and Jamaica.—*We travelled much in this island,” | trouble and difference among Friends, both at 
1669, in soliciting their enlargement from |Says William, “ and had good service in gather- | Cork, Dublin, and several other places. We 
those in authority, and such was the reputation | ng people to the Lord Jesus Christ, and set- had much exercise before we got things brought 
faithful Friends had obtained even at that early |tling meetings among them.” |into order, and settled ; but the Lord’s power 
period, that his applications were seldom un-| At Jamaica they embarked for Maryland, | was with us, and went over all, and the Lord 
successful. The place he obtained with the and encountered severe storms in the gult of | still gave an understanding to place judgment 
government, and the success with which he| Florida which, with contrary winds, occasion-|in the right line; praises to his name for ever! 
exercised his influence for the relief of his suf-|ed them along and tedious passage and immi-| Now honest tender Friends, who kept their 
fering brethren, drew upon him the hatred of| nent danger of shipwreck, but adds our friend, | habitation in the truth, were very glad of my 
their persecutors, who reluctantly surrendered | “ The Lord had mercy on us who commands jcoming in such a time of need. So I labour- 
the rich spoils they had been accustomed to the winds and the lofty waves of the sea to be|}ed with them in this nation, both in the mi- 
derive from the seizure and sale of Friends’ |still and they obey him.”—William Edmund- |nistry and church-government, according to the 
property. "They determined, if possible, to|son travelled southward into Carolina, and the jabilny and gilt that Christ gave me.” 
put William out of the way, and they accord- | country being then but little settled and most In the year 1675, William Edmundson again 
ingly drew up two indictments against him; of it deep forests, he endured great hardships} returned to America, and made a general visit 
but, says he, ‘* when they came before the court, and exposure ; being frequently obliged to}to the West India islands, and to the colonies, 
four lawyers, one after another, pleaded for lodge in the woods and travel whole days) which occupied him until the commencement 
me, though I knew nothing of them, nor gave| without food. of 1677. 
them any fee.—But the Lord gave us place in He gives the following account of the first} While he remained in Barbadoes, some evil 
the hearts of the people, and their compassion|™meeting ever held by a Friend, in the city of| disposed person prejudiced the mind of the 
was moved toward us, so that as 1 passed| New York, viz :— governor against him, and induced him to issue 
through them in the court house, they would! “ Now, when I had been some time with|his warrant fur apprehending him. William 
say, ‘The Lord bless you, William,—The Friends in Virginie, and had many sweet ser- | heard of it, and accompanied by one of his 
Lord help you, William.’—The indictments} viceable meetings among them, and things) friends, immediately waited on the governor. 
were quashed, and the prosecutor put to| were somewhat settled, I found my spirit clear | He gives the following account of their inter- 
shame.” of that service, so took boat and went back to| view, viz :— 

In 1669, George Fox, and several other Maryland, where I staid several meetings, the} ‘ When we came to the governor, and he 
Friends in the ministry, arrived in Ireland on Lord’s power and presence accompanying, |kuew my name, and who I was, he said, * he 
religious services.— William travelled with that made hard things easy. When I wasclear|had heard of me, and would take a course 
George Fox through the several provinces,|there, I took passage by sea, and abont ten|with me,’ using many rough words, and 
and they setiled men’s and women’s meetings, days after landed safe at New York, where no | threatening highly what he would do to me: 
for managing the concerns of the infant Socie- Friends lived. John Evans of Jamaica, being |and he sent his man for the marshal, who lived 
ty, and preserving its members in consistency |in my company at that time, we lodged at a ia mile from thence ; but before the marshal 
of conduct and profession.—This was the ori- Dutch woman’s house, who kept an ino ; and jcame, we had much discourse, and among 
gin of meetings for discipline in Ireland, and [ was moved of the Lord to get a meeting in | other things he told me, ‘he was informed, 
William Edmundson says—the object was that| that town, for there had not been one there |that I was making the negroes Christians, and 
« faithful men and women should take care in| before ; so I spoke to the woman of the house ,would make them rebel, and cut their throats.” 
the government of church affairs among our |to let us have a meeting, who was very willing, | told him, ‘it was a good work to bring them 
own Society. —These meetings were and are and let us have a large dining-room ; also fur- ito the knowledge of God and Christ Jesus, 
of great service, and I was much eased by/|nished it with seats. We gave notice thereof, jand to believe in him that died for them, and 
their establishment, as I told G. Fox at that|and had a brave large meeting, some of the for all men ; and that that would keep them 
time, for I had had much concern in these| chief officers, magistrates and leading men of | from rebelling, or cutting any man’s throat: 
things, and they lay heavy upon my spirit for|the town were at it; very attentive they were, |but if they did rebel, and cut their throats, as 
several years befure—but these meetings now | the Lord’s power being over them all: several jhe said, it would be through their own doings, 
gave every faithful Friend a share cf thejof them appeared very loving after the meet-|in keeping them in ignorance, and under op- 
burden.” ing. The woman of the house and her daugh- |pression, and starving them for want of meat 

In 1671, he believed it his duty to travel as|ter being widows, both wept when we went and clothes convenient: so restraining them 
a minister of the gospel in the West Indies| away.” in that which God allowed and afforded to all 
and the American colonies, and baving obtain-|_ From New York, he proceeded to Rhode!men, which was meat and clothes.’ After 
ed the concurrence of his brethren, embarked | Island, where he joined with his friends John |some time he grew very moderate. 
at London, in company with George Fox,| Burnyeat, John Stubbs, and John Cartwright,| ‘ The marshal came, and asked him, what 
John ‘Stubbs, Robert Widders, and several|in a dispute with the noted Roger Williams, |his pleasure was’? He answered, ‘ he thought 
other Friends, on a like embassage, in a ves-| who bad made many grave charges against the |to have committed me to prison, but his mind 
sel bound for Jamaica.—Some of the com-|Society, and which, on investigation, turned | was altered.’ ”’ 
pany, of which William was one, landed atjout to be malicious slanders.— Pursuing his} Leaving the West Indies, he embarked for 
Barbadoes, where the vessel touched, and| journey, he visited the meetings of Friends as|New England, and after a voyage of three 
had much service there, “ many persons being |far/ north as Boston, where he found a vessel | weeks, landed in Rhode Island. Most of the 
convinced, and turned to the Lord, and brought | ready to sail for Ireland, and having for some|colonies were then carrying ona cruel and 
into the way of life and peace.” time been pressed in spirit to return home, he| bloody war with the Indian natives, which 

From Barbadoes, he went successively to|}embarked and had a short passage of about jrendered travelling difficult and dangerous.— 
Antigua, Barbada, and Nevis, preaching|three weeks. He thus alludes to his arrival in | This, however, did not deter him from prose- 
Christ Jesus and him crucified, as the only| his own country, viz :— cuting the engagement to which he believed 
means of salvation.—At the last island, the} “ When I landed, I went to Cork to the Pro- |himself divinely called—*I committed my 
governor refused to permit them to land, in| vince meeting, which was at hand ; and pre-|life,” says he, “ into the hands of God who 
consequence of a report having reached there, |sently found there was cause for my spirit to |gave it, and took my journey; one Friend ven- 
that in one of the islands where they had been |be pressed, to hasten over for the preservation |turing to go with me to guide me through the 
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woods to Sandwich, and by the Lord’s good} loving and tender, when we parted the old 
providence, we got safely there. I travelled|man wept, got me in his arms, and said, ‘he 
in many places as with my life in my hand,| doubted he should never see me again.’ ”” 
leaving all to the Lord that rulesin heavenand| From New England he proceeded south- 
in earth.” ward, visiting Friends in New York, and on 
The following account of an interview with| Long Island.—Some idea of the wild and un- 
some pious people, is particularly interesting. | travelled situation of New Jersey and Peno- 
“J heard of some tender people at a place| sylvania, may be obtained from the following 
called Reading, so I and five or six Friends|account of his journey from Shrewsbury to 
more, went there to an ancient man’s house,| Uplands, or Chester, and to Salem. 
whose name was Gould; his house wasagar-} ‘“ Next morning we took our journey through 
rison, for at that time most of the people in| the wilderness towards Maryland, to cross the 
those parts, except Friends, were in garrisons| river at Delaware falls. Richard Hartshorn and 
for fear of the Indians : when we came to his| Eliakim Wardell would go a day’s journey 
house the gates were locked, we called, and) with us; we hired an Indian to guide us, but 
the old man opened the gate ; there was one) he took us wrong, and left us in the woods: 
of their elders at prayer: so I stopped Friends} when it was late we alighted, put our horses 
until he had done, then we went into the room, to grass, and kindled a fire by a little brook, 
were several were met to exercise religion, but| convenient for water to drink : so lay down 
they seemed to be disturbed at our coming in.| till morning, but were at a great loss concern- 
I stood still, and told them, ‘ we came not to| ing the way, being all strangers in the wilder- 
disturb them, for I loved religion, and was/ness. Richard Hartshorn advised to go to 
seeking religious people ;’ the old man of the| Rarington river, about ten miles back, as was 
house bid us sit down, and he sat by me. supposed, to find out a small landing-place 
** As I sat, my heart being full of the power) from New York, from whence there was a 
and spirit of the Lord, the love of God ran/small path that led to Delaware falls. So we 
through me to the people. I told them, ‘ I had|10de back, and in some time found the land- 
something in my heart to declare among them, | ing-place and little path; then the two Friends 
if they would give me leave.’ The master of| committed us to the Lord’s guidance, and went 
the house, who sat by me, bid me speak, and| back. 
my heart being full of the word of life, I spoke) “ We travelled that day, and saw no tame 
of the mysteries of God's kingdom, and as || creature, at night we kindled a fire in the wil- 
was speaking I touched a little upon the/derness, and lay by it, as we used to do in 
priests, the old man clapped me on the shoul-| such journeys; next day about nine in the 
der, and said, ‘he must stop me, for I had| morning, by the good hand of God, we came 
spoken against their ministers: so | stopped,| well to the falls, and by his providence found 
for I was tender of them, and felt they were} there an Indian man, a woman and boy with 
a tender people ; yet my heart was full of/a canoe: so we hired him for some wampam, 
heavenly matter. Afler a little pause, I tot to help us over in the canoe. We swam our 
them, ‘1 had many words to declare unto/ horses, and though the river was broad, yet 
them of the things of God ; but being in that!| got well over ; and, by the directions we re- 
house, must have leave of the master of it ;’| ceived from Friends, travelled towards Dela- 
he bid me speak on, which I did in the de-| ware Town along the west side of the river : 
monstration of the spirit and power of the| when we had rode some miles, we baited our 
Lord ; so that their consciences were awaken-| horses, and refreshed ourselves with such pro- 
ed, and the witness of God in them answered visions as we had, for as yet we were not come 
to the truth of the testimony; they were bro-|to any inhabitants. Here came up to us a 
ken into many tears, and when I was clear in| Finland man, well horsed, who could speak 
declaration, 1 concluded the meeting with fer-| English: he soon perceived what we were, and 
vent prayer to the Lord. gave us an account of several Friends. His 
“The old man rising up, got me in his arms, | house was as far as we could ride that day; he 
and said, ‘he owned what I had spoken, and/|took us there, and Jodged us kindly. 
thanked God that he could understand it.?}  “ Next morning, being first day of the week, 
d said, ‘he had heard, that we denied the} we went to Uplands, where were a few Friends 
riptures, and denied Christ who had died|met at Robert Wade’s house, and we were 
for us; which was the cause of that great|glad one of another, and comforted in the 
difference betwixt their ministers and us: but he| Lord. After meeting we took boat and went 
understood this day, that we owned both Christ} to Salem, about thirty miles: there lived John 
and the Scriptures; therefore would know the} Fennick, and several families of Friends from 
reason of the difference betwixt their ministers| England. We ordered our horses to meet us 
and us?’ I told him, ¢ their ministers were satisfi-| at Delaware Town by land; so we got Friends 
ed with the talk of Christand the scriptures; and|together at Salem, and had a meeting ; after 
we could not be satisfied without the sure, in-| which we had the hearing of several differ- 
ward,and divine knowledge of Gop and Curis. | ences, and endeavoured to make peace among 
and the enjoyments of those comforts the serip- | them. : 
tures declared of, which true believers enjoyed| Next day we went by boat, accompanied 
in the primitive times.’ The old man replied] by several Friends, to Delaware Town, and 
with tears, ‘ those were the things he wanted.’| there met with our horses according to ap- 
He would not let us go until we had eaten] pointment, but for a long time could get no 
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under the government of New York, and is 


now called Pennsylvania: there was a deputy- 
governor in it; so when we could not get a 
lodging, I went to the governor, and told him, 
‘we were travellers, and had money to pay 
for what we called for, but could not get lodg- 
ing for our money.’ He was very courteous, 
and went with us to an ordinary, and com- 
manded the man to provide us lodging, which 
was both mean and dear; but the governor sent 
his man to tell me, that what I wanted, send 
to him for and I should have it.” 


William Edmundson extended his travels as 
far as Carolina, visiting the meetings of Friends 
wherever they were settled, and holding many 
in places where none had been established. 
And having fulfilled the service which he be- 
lieved to be required of him, he embarked at 
Elizabeth river in Virginia, for Bristol, and 
arrived in England in time to attend the yearly 
meeting of London, in 1677. 

el 
For “The Friend.”” 

The following was to myself so satisfac- 
tory an explanation of a difficult passage of 
scripture, that thinking it might be so to some 
who may not see Thomas Erskine’s work on 
the freeness of the Gospel, I have extracted 
it for “ The Friend.” 

“ Perhaps some of my readers, as they look 
back on the views which | have been laying 
before them, may refer me at once to this 
very 17th chapter of John, from which I have 
been making these most comforting quotations, 
as a complete refutation of all that I have said 
on the universality of the Jove of God, and 
of the pardon through the sacrifice of Christ. 
For in that prayer, our Lord only prays for 
such as either were then, or should afterwards 
become believers. But there is no inconsist- 
ency here. The circumstances of the disci- 
ples at the time, and the character of the 
prayer itself, fully explain the limitations in 
it. The disciples were at that moment, with 
out knowing it, on the brink of a most tre- 
mendous event, which wus to shake all their 
high hopes of their Master’s success, and which 
was at first sight to appear the complete tri- 
umph of the world over his cause. He had 
all along been forewarning them’of this event, 
and particularly as it came near its accom- 
plishment : but their eyes were holden that 
they should not see the truth, yet still he con- 
tinued to prepare them for it; he at last dis- 
tinctly told them, that he was to suffer at the 
feast which was just about to be celebrated, 
and now that he sees their hearts dejected by 
the intelligence, he has recourse to another 
mode of encouragement and consolation ; he 
prays in their hearing for them to the Father, 
—~and in his prayer he speaks as the high 
priest over the house of God above, and thus 
he draws their thoughts and expectations past 
the present sorrow, and fixes them on that 
future triumph and glory, which should be for 
a praise, and a rest, and a joy, to his people for 
ever and ever. They were soon to stand in 
need of a very special and very strong conso- 


some victuals with him, though at that time lodging for ourselves, or them; the inhabitants) lation, and so he gave it them; he let them 
provisions were scarce, because of the great] being most of them Dutch and Finns, and ad-| know that he bore their individual names on 


destruction by the wars. Thus leaving them} dicted to drunkenness. That place was then/his heart before his Father. ‘They were soon 
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id, and thence} one with him; their life is wholly derived from 
him, their prayers are the breathings of his 


to see him crucified by the wor 
learn to dread the world as their enemy; he, 
therefore, prayed for them, as distinct from 














which ought to move our gratitude more than 
the reflection, how well they wear. A \imb shall 


spirit within them, and he presents them with|swing upon its hinge, or play in its socket 
Let us not) many hundred times in an hour, for 60 years 
then lose the comfort or enjoyment of this/ together, without diminution of agility; which 
prayer, by supposing that it marks any limita-|is a long time for any thing to last ; for any 


the world, and that they might be kept from 
the evil that is in the world. They had heard 
that he had come to seek and to save the lost: 
in this their extremity, 
something more precise, more conclusive, 
more directly applicable to themselves, and to 
none else, and he did not withhold it from 
them. He therefore, begun his intercession 
with a prayer for them individual 
not end it so, he proceeded ax 
embrace all who should afterwards believe on 
him through their word ; and by doing this, 
he gave to his then little flock; an encourag- 
ing assurance that their numbers siiould be in- 
creased, at the same time that he bequeathed 


acceptance before the Father. 


but they needed, tion of the Saviour’s love: it does not belong 
to him as the seeker and saver of the lost, but 
as the organ of those who are partakers of his 


life, and the members of his body.” 


Plain Anatomy.—The bones may be re- 
garded as the prop-work or basis on which the) 
human body is constructed. They bear the) mensions bear .o the smaller, 
same relation to the animal system. as the! 
wood-work to a building. ‘They give shape) 
and firmness to the body; 


thing so much worked as the joints are!” 
Dick. 


Scale of the Universe. 

It is extremely difficult to devise any means 
of bringing before a common apprehension 
the scale on which the universe is constructed, 
the enormous proportion which the larger di- 
and the amazing 
number of steps from large to smaller, or from 
small to larger, which the consideration of it 


they support its va-| offers, The following comparative representa- 


an enduzing consolation to ail who, at any 
period of the world, should put their trust in 
He does not then appear in this prayer 
as the Saviour of sinners, or as the propitia- 


rious parts, and prevent it from sinking by its) pions m 
own weight ; they serve as levers for the mus-| 
cles to act upon, and to defend the brain, the’, 


ay serve to give the reader to whom 
the subject is new some idea of these steps. 
If we suppose the earth to be represented 


heart, the lungs, and other vital parts, from by a globe a foot in diameter, the distance of 


tion for the sins of the whole world ; but as| external injury. 
the elder brother of his disciples, and as the 
head and high priest over the church of God. 
All are invited to come into the temple, and 
the access is open to all, but the bigh priest 
intercedes only for those who enter. 
names and titles of Christ are all relative. 
He is the shepherd of his sheep; he is the 
head of his body: he is the high priest of his 
church; he is the Saviour of 
the propitiation for the sins of the world. 
came to seek and to save the lost; he came 
not to call the righteous to repentance. 
invites all to come into the temple ; but those 
who listen not to his call, remain without, lost 
They enter not into the 
church of Christ. He is neither their head, 
They have no part in his in- 
Whilst those who do listen to him 
and whose hearts are opened to receive his 
message of love, do in that very message re- 
ceive new life; that love becomes their life,— 
they become members of his body and parta- 
kers oi that divine life of which the fountain 
He is their head and representative 
with the Father ; and as ke is their righteous- 
ness, so he is their intercessor. 
the righteousness of those who do not believe 
in him—and this not from his unwillingness, 
but because it is impossible,—for he cannot be 
the confidence of those who do not confide in 
him, as he cannot be the nourishment of those 
who do not feed on him. So also he is not 
the high priest of those who are not his peo- 
ple, who are not the members of his church 
and of his body: because he cannot be the 
organ of those who are not partakers of his 
life; he cannot present the prayers of those 
who do not pray, nor the offerings of those 
As the Saviour of sinners, 
he says, ‘ Come unto me all ye that are weary 
and heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ 
And as the Saviour also, he prays, ‘ Father 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.’ 
But as the high priest, he says, ‘1 pray for 
them, I pray not for the world, but for those 
whom thou hast given me, for they are thine 
and all mine are thine, and thine are mine, 
and | am glorified inthem.’ He is their organ 


of communication with the Father ; they are 


Of the bones, some are hol-| , 
low, and filled with marrow; others are solid! 
throughout; some are very small ; others very 
large, some are round, and others flat ; some 
are plane, and others convex or concave ; and 
all these several forms are requisite for the si- 
tuations they occupy, and the respective func- 
tions they have to perform. 
back-bone, consists of 24 vertebrae, or small 
bones, connected together by cartilages, and 
ligaments ; of which 7 belong to the neck, 12 
to the back, and 5 to the loins. 
of each vertebre there is a hole for the lodg- 
ment and continuation of the spinal marrow, 
which extends from the brain to the rump. 
From these vertebrz the arched bones called| 
the ribs proceed ; and seven of them join the 
breast-bone on each side, where they termi- 
nate in cartilages, and form the cavity of the 
The five lower ribs, with a} 
number of muscles, form the cavity of the ab- 
domen, as above stated. 
the most admirable mechanical contrivances 
Had it consisted of only 
three or four bones, or had the holes in each 
bone not exactly corresponded and fitted into 
each other, the spinal marrow would have been 
bruised, and life endangered at every bending 
‘The skull is composed of 1V 
bones, and about 51 are reckoned to belong 
to the face, the orbits of the eyes, and the 
jaws in which the teeth are fixed. There are 
seldom more than 16 teeth in each jaw, or 32 
The number of bones in a human body 
is generally estimated at about 245 ; of which 
there are reckoned, in the skull, head, and 
face, 61; in the trunk, 64; in the arms and 
hands, 60, in the legs, and feet, 60. The 
bones are provided with igaments or hinges, 
which bind and fasten them together, and pre- 
vent them from being displaced by any violent 
motion ; and, that the ligaments may work 
smoothly into one another, the joints are se- 
parated by cartilages or gristles, and provided 
with a gland for the secretion of oil or mucus, 
which is constantly exuding into the joints: so 
that every requisite is provided by our benevo- 
lent Creator, to prevent pain, and to promote 
facility of motion. “ In considering the joints,” 


says Dr. Paley, “ there is nothing, perhaps, 


in the death of sin. 
nor high pricst. 
thorax or chest. 
The spine is one of 


in the human frame. 





who offer nothing. 





he sun from the earth will be about two miles; 
he diameter of the sun, on the same supposi- 
tion, will be something above one hundred feet, 
and consequently his bulk such as might be 
made up of two hemispheres, each about the 
size of the dome of St. Paul’s. The moon 
will be thirty feet from us, and her diameter 
three inches, about that of a cricket ball. 
Thus the sun would much more than occupy 
all the space within the moon's orbit. On 
the same scale, Jupiter would be above ten 
miles from the sun, and Uranus forty. We 
see then how thinly scattered through space 
are the heavenly bodies. The fixed stars 
would be at an unknown distance, but, pro- 
bably, if all distances were thus diminished, no 
| star would be nearer to such a one foot earth, 
than the moon now is to us. 

On such a terrestrial globe the highest 
mountains would be about an eightieth of an 
‘inch high, and consequently only just distin- 
guishable. We may imagine, therefore, how 
woperceptible would be the largest animals, 
The whole organised covering of such a globe 
would be quite undiscoverable to the eye, 
except perhaps by colour, like the bloom ona 
plum. 

In order to restore this earth and its inhabi- 
tants to their true dimensions, we must mag- 
nify them forty millions of times ; and to pre- 
serve the proportions, we must increase equally 
the distance of the sun and of the stars from 
us. ‘They seem thus to pass off into infinity; 
yet each.of them thus removed, has its system 
of mechanical and perhaps of organic pro- 
cesses going on upon its surface.—- Whewell. 


SONNET. 

There is no remedy for time misspent, 

No ae for the waste of idleness, 

Whose very langvor is a punishment— 
Heavier than active souls can feel or guess. 

Oh! hours of indolence and discontent, 

Not now to be redeemed ! ye sting not less, 

Because I know this span of life was lent— 
For lofty duties, not for selfishness. 

Not co be whiled away in aimless dreams, 
But to improve ourselves and serve mankind, 
Life and its choicest faculties were given. 

Man should be ever better than he seems— 
And shape his acts, and discipline his mind 
To walk adorning earth, deserving heaven. 
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THE FRIEND. 
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“For The Friend.” | 1 remember the day when the borders of the Ohio 

«“ HOW CAN THESE THINGS BE” | were a wilderness, and New Orleans was * toto orbe 

: | divisa,” literally cast off from the whole world. 
Dear sister, I pray thee reveal to me now, | I have lived to see the day when the desert is 
From whence thy new feelings arise ; | flourishing as the rose—when the race of boatmen 
There's no longer a sorrowful sade on thy brow, | has become extinct, and their memories only pre- 
Or grief speaking tear in thine eyes, | served in the traditional tales of our borderers. 

I have lived to see two splendid cities, one devoted 
| to manufactures, the other to commerce, spring up, 
A cankerlike care seemed thy flesh to consume, | where in my boyhood nothing appeared like civilisa- 

And brooded like night on thy day. tion but the hut of the soldier or of the settler. 


: 1 have lived to see a revolution produced by a 
Frequent sighs, half suppressed, represented a heart | 


I remember—of late all was sadness and gloom, 
Dim clouds seemed to darken thy way ; 


4 \ mechanical philosophy, equal to that effected by the 
Clothed with sackcloth and ashes of grief, art of printing. lt has changed the character of 

And the language of sympathy failed to impart western commerce and almost proved that the poeti- 
To thy bosom a lasting relief. | cal wish of “ annihilating time and space,” was not 

jaltogether hyperbolicgl. By it New Orleans and 

| Pittsburgh have becoyie near neighbours. 

| Lhave lived to sec“the day, when a visit to New 

| Orleans from Cincinnati, requires no more prepara- 


I therefore do pray thee reveal to me now, 
The spring whence thy comforts arise ; 

I long to be told why that light on thy brow, 
That symbol of hope in thine eyes, 





Dear brother, ‘twere easy to give thee to know 


r remember when it required as much previous ar- 
Why now I so happy appear ; 


, ; | rangement as a voyage to Calcutta. 
Why all my late grief and distress I forego, 


f r | Ihave lived to see vessels of 300 tons arriving in 

And my heart is the home of good cheer. 

Thou know’st when the shadows and darkness of "Ui; and I calculate upon living to see them arrive 
night jin ten days. 


No more their dominion maintain, | Ihave lived to see vessels composing an amount 


That abroad o’er the face of the earth there is light, Of tonnage of upwards of 4,000 tons, arrive in one 
And life within nature’s domain. | week at the harbour of Cincinnati, 


| twelve or fifteen days from New Orleans to Cincin-| 


THE FRIEND. 
TENTH MONTH, 12, 1833, 
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In issuing the first number of another volume 
of “ The Friend,” there naturaliy comes along 
with it a feeling of anxiety, in the revived 
sense of responsibility which appertains to the 
conducting of it, and of how much the weight 
of that responsibility is alleviated by the ready 
co-operation of those to whom we have been 
encouraged to look for assistance. It is not 
our disposition needlessly to complain, and we 
are inclined to make ali reasonable allowances 
for the pressure of other engagements; but we 
do think it is not without reason, that we re- 





tion than a visit to a neighbouring country town, I) fer to disappointed expectations of contribu- 


tions, from some at least, who cannot plead 
with any sort of consistency either incapacity 
or want of leisure. The mere suggestion it 
_is hoped will be sufficient, and that past omis- 
‘sions will be more thin compensated by ge- 
nerosity in future. But we are desirous to 
, bespeak the attention of our friends in other 


| All these things I have seen, and yet I feel myself Places, whether near or remote, many of 
So now that the shadows and darkness of sin, |entitled to be numbered amongst the young sons of whom we know have it in their power to en- 
Ne more my affections control, ithe Weat. 


I have light, and a Saviour’s sweet presence within, | 
Rejoices and comforts my soul. 


| il 
| Selected for ‘*‘ The Friend.” 


Thou know’st when the mariner’s bark on the main, | “WoL . 
Toon Gach Lasead Lp Chis tangent, a2 oil) | He that will keep his heart, must take heed 


All alarm disappears when he anchors again of plunging himself into such a multiplicity of 

In the haven whose waters are still. |earthly business as he cannot manege without 
ineglecting his main business.—It cannot be 
|imagined he should keep his heart with God, 
| that hath lost himself in a wood of earthly bu- 
'siness ; take heed you do not pinch your souls, 
Thou know’st when the dreary faced winter is gone, by gratifying the immoderate desires of your 


So now that my bark on the world’s troubled sea, 
Is tossed by its follies no more, 

My heart from all fear and distraction is free, 
Having mocred near religion's safe shore. 


And the spring bath renewed its glad birth, ‘flesh. I wish many Christians would truly say 
ra birds soaring upward, make merry the’ what an heathen once did, “Ido not give, but 


And flowers nfake fragrant the earth. \only lend myself to my business.” 


So now that my cheerless and cold disbelief, lake heed, Christian, lest the shop steal 

Of the truths of raigion is fled, away thy heart from thy closet ; God never 
Faith and hope on the wing, sings away all my grief, intended earthly employments fur a stop, but 

Love grows, and its incense is shed. rather for a step, to heavenly ones. Oh! let 
‘not Aristippus, the heathen, arise in judgment 
against thee, who said he would rather neglect 
|his means, than his mind, bis farm than his: 


All is joy, all is peace,—and, confiding, the soul 
Looks up tc its Saviour on high, 

And his favour and counsel, decrees and control, 
Keep safety and happiness nigh. C.C. 0. 


From the Cincinnati Register. 


Tings that Ikave seen.—I have seen the time when|thou capst well digest, which will quickly 





isoul. If thy ship be overladen, thou must cast) 
isome overboard: more business than thou} 
icanst well manage, is like more meat than| 


rich and diversify our pages. It is with plea- 
sure that we can point to several highly satis- 
factory proofs of this, especially of recent 
itime, and we often wonder and regret that 
| such demonstrations are not more abundantly 
supplied. Are any persuaded of the utility of 
such a medium of communication in our reli- 
gious Society as this journal affords? Swely 
they cannot divest themselves of a correspond- 
ent desire that its reputation should be fully 
sustained. Does any one feel clothed with 
‘desire for the welfare of fellow members or 
of mankind at large? Here is an open channel 
\in which he or she may freely expatiate and 
find relief. A receptacle accessible alike to 
‘the admonitions of sage experience, the in- 
Spirations of youthful genius, and the glean- 
ings of judgment and taste. 

N. B.—A letter box is placed at the door 
No. 50, North Fourth street, for the reception 
of communications. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL, 
Philadelphia, 10 mo. 10, 1833. 


| 
the only boat that floated on the surface of the Ohio | make a sickly soul.—Flavel, on Keeping the| The managers of Haverford School Asso- 


was a canoe, propelled by poles used by two persons,| proqrt 
one in the bow and the other in the stern, 


{ eaiiiae 
I have seen the day when the introduction of the| AGE 


keel boat, with a shingle roof, was hailed a mighty} With what reluctance should we submit to| 
improvement in the business of the west. 


Byes . i sleep, 1 s »eriod XIs 
I remember the day when the arrival of a Canadian | leey if ree gga . of oer ee en 
barge (as the St. Louis boats were called at the head | W4S thoroughly happy: as it is not, it Is a) 
of the Ohio) was an important event in the transac-| mercy that we are under a necessity of sleep-| 


tions of a year. |ing out so considerable a part of it; and this! 
I remember the day when a passage of four months ¥ 


ciation, have concluded to open the Institution 


for the reception of students, on second day, 
the 28th instant. 


By direction of the board. 
Cuartes Yarnau, Secretary. 


Wanted—A male Teacher to teach Friends’ 


a : MS very necessity is also a proof and conviction, | School, at Medford, Burlington County, N. J.; 
from Natchez to Pittsburgh, was called a speedy trip | . | 


for the best crafi on the river, and when the boat-| 
men, a race now extinct, leaped on shore after the} 
voyage, and exhibited an air of as much triumph as 
did the sailors of Columbus on their return from the 
new world. 

I remember the time when the canoe of a white 
man dared not be launched on the bosom of the Al- 
leghany. 

kL remember the time when a trader to New Or-| 
leans was viewed as the most enterprising amongst} 
even the most hardy sons of the west; on his return! 
from his six months’ trip, he was hailed as a travel- 
ler who had seen the world. 


\ 


that we neither are, nor intended to be, per-| 
fectly happy in this present life. Whenever} 
the happiness of man is complete, God the) 


one who is a member of the Society of Friends, 
and can come well recommended, will finda 
favourable situation, by applying to the sub- 


author of it, will not suffer it to admit of any} scribers. 


interruption: “ They rest not day nor night, 
crying, Holy,” &c. Rev. iv. 8.—Adam’s Pri- 


vate Thoughts. 


The Index for the sixth volume of “ The| = 
Friend,” is in the hands of the printer, and| 


will be forwarded to subscribers when ready. 


Rozert Brappocx, Jonarnan Harnes, 
Joun N. Reeve, Jon Liverxcorr, Grorees 
Haines, M. D. Trustees. 

Medford, 9th mo. 23, 1833, 
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